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Alumni Echoes 


We are always glad to receive 
news from you. Keep us informed 
as to your change of address, change 
of position or change of name. We 
need your coéperation in assembling 
this information. 

CLASS OF 1894 

The members of the 34th class 
held a reunion at the Piermont Inn, 
Piermont, N. H., June 7th of last 
year. Those who attended were: 
Marietta Matthews, Anna Babcock, 
Harriet Foley, Ethel Woods, Mrs. 
Muriel Gannon, Mrs. A. B. Ken- 
nedy, Mrs. Louise Scott Horton. 
Miss Matthews was presented a 
watch by the group who were the 
guests of Mrs. Horton, a resident of 
Piermont. 

Mrs. B. Heinz Goehring (Mar- 
guerite Lof, 25) has a daughter Dor- 
othy, a freshman at North High 
School. 

Catherine Loughrey, ’25, is assis- 
tant principal of the Children’s 
School, West Point, N. Y. 


Evelyn Lundgren, ’25, teaches 


English at Commerce High School, } 


Worcester, Mass. 

Margaret Mullins, ’25, is on the 
faculty of Webster High School, 
Webster, Mass. 

Mrs. Gerhard Breitkrentz (Mar- 
tha Siiro, ’25) formerly on the fac- 
ulty of Hartford High, has two 
children. 

Marion Gallotte, ’29, is on the 
faculty of Willimantic Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Julia A. Salmon, ’29, and Emily 
M. Manzi, ’29, are teaching at Girls’ 
Trade School, Worcester. 

Ella Anderson, ’33, is children’s 
curator at the National History Mu- 
seum at Worcester. 

Helen L. Gardner, ’38, is princi- 
pal of Stoneville School in Auburn. 

Eleanor M. O’Halloran, ’38, is a 
registered nurse and surgical assis- 
tant at the Fallon Clinic. 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Hurley 
(Eleanor Ryan, ’31) are proud par- 
ents of a daughter, Anne Rose. 

(Continued on Page 4) 


GREETINGS FROM MISS 
CONDON 
GREETINGS TO THE GRADUATES: 

Again the Acorn enables me to 
bring heartiest greetings to all mem- 
bers of the Graduates Association. 

Also, it is my happy privilege to 
welcome the members of the gradu- 
ating class into our association at 
this time. 

Our reunion last September was 
a very successful one; but with the 
hope of peace coming closer every 
day, perhaps this year’s reunion will 
be an extra joyous one. Do think 
about making the reunion in Septem- 
ber a bigger and better one. Start 
planning now to come! 

Cordially yours, 
GERALDINE E, Connon, 
President, Graduates Associa- 

tion 
Worcester State Teachers 
College 


| Assembly Programs 


1944-1945 


Our assemblies for the year 1944- 
1945: 

Monday throughout the year: 
President Carpenter shared with us 
his readings,—philosophy, poetry, 
editorials, and biographies,—along 
with inspirational talks on educa- 
tion. 

TUESDAY, FACULTY DAY 

The following programs have been 
presented: 

Dr. Averill—Psycho-neurosis in the 
Armed Forces. 

The Rhine and Berchtesgaden (il- 
lustrated). 

Mr. Riordan— The Curriculum Ver- 
sus the Course of Study. 

Mr. Jones—Comment on a Prophe- 
cy of Events, Political and Eco- 
nomic. Musical program of songs, 
old and new. 

Miss Barlow—Editorials. 

Mr. Osborne—The Sabre-Toothed 
Curriculum. 

Miss Banigan—Tolerance of Minor- 
ity Groups. 

Miss West—Experiences of a Teach- 
er in South Africa sixty years ago. 

Miss Foster—Inter-racial Tensions. 

Miss McKelligett—Reading: Clair 
de Lune, Debussy, and Verlaine. 
Kodachrome movies of her gar- 
den in Spring. 

Miss Harris—Kodachrome Slides of 
California and New England. 

Dr. Shaw—Piano Selections from 
Gilbert and Sullivan Operas. 

Mr. Healy—Vocal Concert. 

Dr. Farnsworth—Mountain Climb- 
ing. 

Miss O’Donnell—Critique of the 
“Letters of Alexander Woollcott.” 
Piano Selections: Chopin. 

Miss Fitch—The Fabulous Life of 
Mr. Grace, Founder of the Grace 

Steamship Lines. 

Dr. Winslow—Kodachrome Slides of 
College Events. 

Miss Stafford—tIllustrated Report 
on Snow Train Trip to the White 
Mountains. 

WEDNESDAY 

Group-singing under the direction 
of Mr. Healy. However, many of 
these meetings as well as some of 
those of Thursday, were omitted be- 
cause we were privileged to share in 
the justly famous “Worcester and 
the World” project, inaugurated by 
Mr. David M. Harris of Radio Sta- 
tion 


WTAG. The speakers we 
heard were as follows: Argentina, 
Miss Sheila Mackay; Belgium, 
Mme. Henri Laurent; Czechoslo- 


vakia, Mme. Papanek; Denmark, 
Mr. Hasselreis; France, Mr. Weiner, 
Radio Station WRUL: Great 
Britain, Mrs. Winifred Williams; 
Greece, Mrs. Charles Morgan; In- 
dia, Colonel Himhatsinhji; Luxem- 
bourg, Mr. Wolff, Netherlands, Miss 
Van Hall; Norway, Miss Marguerite 
Roed; Philippine Islands, Mme. 
Pilar Lim; Poland, Dorothy Adams 
Kostaneki; Yugoslavia, Mr. Ante 
Pavelic. 
(Continued on Page 4) 


Salute to Our 


Servicemen 


Once again we were able to salute 
a fellow schoolmate in person when 
George Laird returned from the 
Pacific Area a few weeks ago. George 
is now at Fire Control school in San 
Diego for further training. 

Paul Evans is with the Third 
Army in Germany. His  detach- 
ment was one of the first groups to 
cross the Rhine, according to word 
received by his mother on her birth- 
day, April 9th. 

Eli Barsoum is still located in In- 
dia at a Superfortress,B29 Base. He 
has sent word that he has continual 
radio contact with London, New 
York, San Francisco, Berlin, and 
Tokyo. 

Dick Beals is now stationed at 
Fort Knox receiving special training 
in the Tank Destroyer Division. He 
enjoys his work very much. Dick 
expects ,to leave for Fort Meade 
Maryland, very shortly. 

Ed McGee is still a prisoner of the 
Nazis, and his camp is situated near 
the Baltic Sea. Ed was last heard 
from in February. 

Dick Boulay is stationed in the 
Philippines. He recently received 
commendation which was awarded 
because he kept communication lines 
open on the night of December 26, 
1944. This commendation was 
signed by Brigadier General Crabbe, 
and concerned action on the Men-| 
dora Coast. Dick was commended 
also for admirable coolness under 
fire. 

Charlie Farnum has been gradu- 
ated from Aviation Machinist Mate | 
School at Fort Lauderdale. He is 
now awaiting a new assignment. He| 
sends word that he will be more 
than glad to hear from anyone at 
school. 

Al Barrios is instructing at Turner 
Field in Georgia. He has just com- 
pleted a trip to Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. From all reports he enjoyed 
his trip immensely. 

“Hank” Halko is now stationed at 
Camp Roberts in California. Hank 
has visited Hollywood often and has 
made several trips to the various 
studios. 

“Hultie” Hultquist is now in Ger- 
many. He writes that things are 
moving very fast and he has high 
hopes of coming home soon. He has 
previously been in France. 

John Melia is in the Hawaiian 
Islands doing Telephone and Radio 


To Be HonorepD 


Greetings to Our 
Graduates 


Time has gone so rapidly that it | 


seems almost incredible that the! 


Annual Scholarship Tea 


To Be Held May 12th 
At Worcester S,. T. C. 


One of the spring’s outstanding 


season is at hand to send to the 
graduates of the State Teachers | 
College at 
copy of the gradates issue of the 
Acorn. We are very happy to send | Higgins 
greetings to our thousands of grad- 


We shall hope to see many) 


uates. 


Saturday afternoon, May 12th. We} 
annual reunion in September. Some 
of you we see frequently. We hope 
all of you will use our school when- 
ever you can. We have a room in 
which groups and committees are 
welcome to meet. Just let us know) 
when you want to hold 
meetings. 


such | 


We are in the midst of times 
when there are not enough people| 
to do all the things, it is very hard 
for some people to see the greater 
services that can be rendered by 
teachers in teaching. Four years 
seems a long period of preparation. 
Yet the demand for teachers was 


Communication work. He has been 
stationed there for about a year. 

Leo Sullivan is now in Germany 
with the 9th Army doing M.P. duty. 
Leo also wishes to hear from his for- 
mer schoolmates. Write him a line! 

Leo Charbonneau is now serving 
in the Pentagon Building in Wash- 
ington with the 17th Signal Service. 


never so great, and the supply com- 
ing out of the teachers colleges so 
small. Any influence that a gradu-| j 
ate may exert to encourage promis- 
ing young men and women to train| ¢ 
for teaching is a real service. 


hope to see you all again at our | 4, 


| Aspinwall. 


| social events has come to be the 
Annual Scholarship Tea at the 
Teachers College. This year, we are 
particularly fortunate in our Guest- 
of-Honor for the occasion, Mrs. Olive 
Prouty, a _ distinguished 
novelist and a daughter of Worcester. 
|Among her many novels, “Stella 
Dallas” and “Now, Voyager” are 


of you at our Scholarship Tea on) known and admired by us all. 


In the receiving line, in addition 
Mrs. Prouty, will be President and 
Mrs. Carpenter, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Pourers at the tea be- 
fore and after the program will be 


| Miss Geraldine Condon, president of 
| the Alumnae, Mrs. R. Sanford Riley, 
| sister of Mrs. Prouty, Mrs. Aldus C. 
| Higgins, and Mrs. John W. Higgins, 
| sisters-in-law of the guest of honor, 
Mrs. George F. Wright, Miss Re- 
becca Rice, Mrs. Thomas F. Power, 
Mrs. Earl B. Shaw, Miss Esther 
Forbes, Mrs. Frank C, Smith, Jr., 
Mrs. Frank F. Dresser, and Mrs. 
George I. 
Zelotes Coombs will give an appre- 
ciation of Mrs. 
President 
briefly, and Mrs. Prouty will talk 


Rockwood. Professor 


novels. 
speak 


Prouty’s 
Carpenter will 


nformally and greet the many 


Worcester admirers who will attend 


he affair. 
Tickets are fifty cents each, as 


We are always grateful for the| heretofore. These teas support five 
graduate scholarships which annu-| scholarships at seventy-five dollars 
ally enable two students. to study] each. 


atewWoss LEC . 


Blame-all and Praise-all are two Remember the date; Saturday 
blockheads. Cuinton E. Carpenter, afternoon, May 12, from 3:00 to 
—Benjamin Franklin President | 5:00, in the Gymnasium. 
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Faculty Adviser, Miss Kathryn, R. O’Donnell 


“The Sparrow Shall Not 
Fall - - -” 

A sparrow, looking like another 
dead brown oak leaf blowing in the 
wind, hopped inquiringly around a 
dull brown mud puddle. His tail 
feathers were wet and ruffled from 


his tiny head was cocked with alert 
expectancy. A rude gust of April 
breeze corrugated the surface of the 
puddle until it looked like a minia- 


ture brown ocean upset by a hurri-| the fruition of their dreams during 


Suddenly the sparrow ducked | 


cane. 
his head and came up with a scrap 
of dirt in his bill. Triumphantly 


he flew away, zigzagging against the | 


unseen foe. 
We humans are faced with a par- 


Co-editor-in-Chief 
Co-editor-in-Chief 


: 


A Tribute 


Note from the Editors: 

We feel that we should share. with 
you the following fitting tribute to| 
our beloved President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, so beautifully expressed 


| because of its simplicity and sin- 


blowing backwards in the rain, but] cerity by Dr. Averill at our Memo- 


rial service. 

It is given to all of us to see 
visions and to dream dreams. Some 
are fortunate enough to experience 


their lifetime. To others, like 
Moses of old, who led the Children 
of Israel up out of Egypt and 
through the wilderness, it is given 
only to put forth all their efforts and 
engage all their strength in carry- 


ticularly deep and dirty mud puddle} ing forward a great dream, only to 
this spring. Some of us are being} fall at last upon sleep at the very 


blown about by the wind, and others | verge of the Promised Land. 


of us are getting mentally bedrag- 
gled by the rain of cold circumstance. 
Our mental tail feathers are begin- 
ning to droop, and our eyes fail to 
see the latent green grass growing 
around the edge of our puddle. Per- 
haps we fail to see that bit of dirty 
string with which we must start to 
build our new nest. 

In spite of wind and cold and 
mud, the’ sparrow was seeking ma- 
terials to build. So must we seek. 
Faith may be an _ old-fashioned 
word in the year 1945; but if we do 
not provide ourselves with a goodly 
quantity of the stuff, whatever we 
may choose to call it, spring will pass 
and we shall have failed. If we do 
not build now, using the material 
we have—the ugly, the uncomfort- 
able, the torn and tattered ideals of 
mento make of something dark 
and muddy, something good and 
beautiful, then our brave new world, 
like a nestless baby sparrow, will 
fall to the ground and be trampled 
under foot. 

God loves the sparrows. They are 
courageous, pitting their tiny bodies 
against the élements to build nests 
of dead leaves torn by the anger of 
a broken twig and a_ thoughtless 
breeze, soggy string, and broken 
sticks. 

“Oh, ye of little faith! Are ye not 
more than many sparrows?” 

Victory 

Men to the left of me, men to 
the right of me, and men arguing 
with me. This describes the situa- 
tion in which I found myself on the 
evening of April 10. The occasion 
was a verbal duel between W.S.T.C. 
and Holy Cross. The place—obvi- 
ously, Mount St. James—for where 
else does one find such hospitality, 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt was 
such a dreamer. At a moment 
when the German foe is crumbling, 
when the Japanese foe is being re- 
duced on land, on the sea, and in 
the air, and on the eve of the great 
San Francisco convention on which 
the eyes of the world are focussed 
for the fashioning of the blueprints 
of a new day of peace and concord, 
the leader of a great people, and a 
prime counsellor of the embattled; 
United Nations, is called upon by 
Divine Providence to lay down the 
banner and, to enter into his rest. To 
other hands the standards are given 


over; to other leaders must go the 
high and lofty purpose of leading 
into the final victory the mighty 
American hosts—the armaments of 
democracy. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s vi- 
sion must not be allowed to grow dim 
on the hearts of the peoples of the 
world. Like another great Ameri- 
can President during and following 
the trying days of another great 
war, he has given his life for his 
dream. No investment of oneself in 
the common cause of humanity could 
be more complete and more sacrifi- 
cial. Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
thus passes into the shadowland of 
our immortals who, like Goldsmith’s 
preacher in the Vicar of Wakefield, 
pointed to other worlds and led the 
way. 


The evening was most successful 
from all points; the audience was 
overwhelming, the main speeches in- 
formative, the rebuttals hilarious, 
the chairman entertaining, the judges 
impressive, and the decision, well, 
why talk about such trivial matters? 

P:S. Telephone calls have been 
most satisfying and postal box num- 


' 
THE 


We Are Al‘ Americans 

The present sy.tem of education 
in use in the Springfield schools is 
receiving widespread comment at 
this time. Mr. Clarence I. Chatto, 
Curriculum Specialist in the Spring- 
field schools, spoke recently in 
Worcester and the following facts 
are just a few of the many high- 
lights of his talk. 

When the present superintendent 
of schools in Springfield was in the 
Panama Canal Zone, the racial preju- 
| dice was so great in that area that 
he determined to set up a system in 
which there should be no racial 
prejudice. 

Therefore, in Springfield, Mr. 
John Granrud has, to the best of his 
ability, eliminated all types of preju- 
dice in his school system. The 
teachers are chosen regardless of 
race, religion, or creed on the basis 
of merit and, as a result, are a very 
representative group There are at 
this time three Negro teachers in 
the school system. 

In order to organize the plan, a 
survey was made of the schools with 
the idea of retaining all that was of 
merit, eradicating all that was worth- 
less and harmful, and modifying and 
altering all that was poor but could 
be made better. 

The program has been in effect for 
six years, but it is only within the 
last two years that it has been ac- 
corded widespread recognition. The 
system is by no means perfect; revi- 
sion is still going on. At the end of 
each school year, representatives 
from each school building meet to 
discuss what has been accomplished 
in terms of what should have been 
accomplished. At this meeting it is 
again decided what shall be retained, 
modified, and destroyed. 

The aim of the system is to pro- 
vide pupils with the types of experi- 
ences they will meet in life. For ex- 
ample, the school system is organ- 
ized as a city government would be, 
with a Mayor, Board of Selectmen, 
etc. Each building has a Student 
Council which has representatives 
from all groups and all classes. 

The pupils are allowed to decide 
all issues of which they are capable, 
and they are taught that they must 
respect the ideas of others. More- 
over, leadership is stressed only to 
the point that to be a good leader, 
one must be a good follower. 

In all groups, the so-called pure 
American as well as the foreign 
groups, the privilege of being an 
American is stressed. Many native- 
born people lose sight of this honor, 
and it is well and necessary to im- 
press it deeply into the minds of 
pupils. 

There is no antagonism between 
the public and parochial schools. 
They work together harmoniously, 
exchanging ideas frequently. 

The children drew up their own 
qualifications for club and class offi- 
cers. Some of the most striking are 
the following: 

1. The President should speak 
loudly. He is of no value if he 
can’t be heard. 

2. The Secretary should write 
plainly. He is of no value if his 
writing cannot be read. 

3. The Treasurer must be adept 


intelligence, and humor, all on one|bers are available from  several| at mathematics. 


campus? 


sources. GERALDINE KANE 
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Those Are the Times 
That Try Men’s Souls 


Strange questions pop unexplain- 
ably into my mind. Why were we 
not born with a single bone attached 
to each jaw with which to masticate 
food? Why hasn’t science perfected 
a chemical which will prevent teeth 
decay? How much does a complete 
set of false teeth cost? But the 
little circle around today’s date is 
staring at me like a round black eye, 
both all-seeing and evil, for I am 
due at the dentist’s at 3:30. 


People waiting in a dentist’s office 
are a peculiarly suspicious and in- 
sincere lot. Some smile toothily at 
me with a vacant stare; others 
glare with open malevolence. I 
firmly believe that if I were to meet 
these same people in a pleasant at- 
mosphere, the paralyzing dread 
would sneak upon me that they had 
noticed the greenish tinge of my 
face, or heard the tortured cries I 
emitted when in the clutches of the 
Arch-Friend. 

The receptionist questions smugly, 
“Did you have an appointment with 
the doctor?” 

My tongue cleaves to the roof of 
my mouth, but I manage to gasp 
out my name. Sitting gingerly in 
one of the chrome and leather chairs, 
I reach for a dog-eared movie maga- 
zine. The room has the sticky at- 
mosphere of a classroom just before 
an examination. 

The receptionist eyes me with 
seeming aversion and, at a word 
from the inner sanctum, announces, 
“The doctor will see you now.” 

By this time I am beyond feeling 
afraid. I wonder how many people 
have left here minus mind and mo- 
lars. The nurse fastens a towel 
about my neck, and makes a cheer- 
ful remark about the weather. The 
little bubbler by my side is glee- 
fully pouring a stream of water into 
a paper cup. According to the fran- 
tic announcer on the radio next door, 
the Dodgers have just scored three 
runs. But these things have lost 
the power to affect me. For he is 
advancing towards me, carrying 
some gleaming weapons. Stepping 
to one side, he places a huge light 
directly over my face—the better to 
do his evil work. 

I, looking out the window at the 
blue, blue sky, wonder if I shall ever 
breathe the sweet air again. 

But now he is jabbing a little 
mirror into my mouth. Peering cau- 
tiously around inside, he is mutter- 
ing, “Hmph-hmm,” which conveys 
nothing to my sick brain. 

“Hm-m-m!”—a little more en- 
couragingly this time. 

“What has he seen?” I puzzled 
picturing myself chewing on two 
front teeth for the rest of my life. 

“Pm glad to see that your teeth 
are in perfect condition. T’ll just 
polish them up a bit,” he declares. 

Passing through the outer office, I 
glance casually at the waiting, 
shivering wretches—so pale and 
frightened-looking. “Imagine being 
afraid of the dentist,” I sneer men- 
tally. “Some people just can’t stand 
pain.” 

JEAN SULLIVAN, 748 


BUY WAR STAMPS 
AND BONDS 
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A Senior Looks at 
a Last Day 

It is a delightfully warm day 
found only in the month of June. 
You lie in your bed in a state of 
luxuriant semi-wakefulness. You 
listen to the birds sing joyfully on 
this new day. You watch the sun 
streak in beneath the drawn shade. 

Then with a sudden sickening jog 
in your memory, you remember that 
this is your last day of classes at 
college. Your last day—the day 
you have been looking forward to 
for four long years! Now that it 
is here, you don’t know whether 
you’re exactly happy or not. 

You finally crawl out of bed and 
dress. As you comb your long tres- 
ses, you study yourself in 
mirror, You are thoroughly con- 
vinced that you do not look like a 
senior about to graduate. You don’t 
feel like one either. Graduate! If 
you hadn’t rehearsed marching so 
much, you might forget about 
graduation, 


As you eat your breakfast, you 
wonder why you don’t feel hungry. 
It must be the heat; it couldn’t be 
anything else. 

After breakfast, you gather up 
your books. You think, “This is the 
last day I’ll ever pick up my books 
and my little notebook to go to 
school.” It isn’t a very elating 
thought, so you dismiss it from your 
mind. 

On your walk to school, a million 
small memorable recollections crowd 
your mind. You remember the day 


you entered college—you were suca 


a child then and yet so confident in 
yourself and the future—as college 
freshmen usually are. You remem- 
ber the first friends you made in 
this, your new life. Most of them 
are your best friends now. You re- 
member all the exams (never really 
so terrible), the assemblies, the soft- 
ball games on the field, the hours 
spent in the library, the endearing 
influence of various teachers. 

During the day, each class is 
marked by haunting incidents which 
ironically stir your inner self. It’s 
your last day, and everyone is con- 
spicuously casual just as you are. 

You can’t shake those thoughts 
from your mind: “This is my last 
assembly; this is my last lunch 
hour; this is my last class; this is 
my last day.” You wonder if any 
of your classmates are thinking your 
thoughts too. 

The day is over, and you pick up 
your books and notebook and start 
for home. A month or two from 
now, the sadness will be gone. You 
wish things didn’t have to end, but 


;| terminations usually mean the be- 


ginning of something new, something 
better, something brighter, like the 
end of school and the beginning of 
work with young America. 

M. CELESTINE TERRoy, 745 


Truth is the most powerful weap- 
on in the world. 


Hitler has always shouted that the 
whole world was against him, ei 
now he knows he was right. 


When you stop growing mentally 
you begin to grow old. 
—Gellett Burgess 
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Stifle That Yawn! 


Elmer was never at a loss for 
words. Whether the store was 
jammed with bargain-seeking wom- 
en, or conspicuously dotted with 
clerks like me, Elmer could always 
be found, leaning his tall body 
against the coat racks, involved in 
his favorite pastime—talking about 
himself. He could, and usually did, 
chatter monotonously for hours, 
stopping, now and then, only to 
catch his breath or to produce a 
hearty laugh. Yes, he was a nui- 


sance; but we had to agree that his 
congenial manner was a boon, in- 
deed, on the “slow” days when little 
or no business walked through the 
door. 

One day Elmer’s voice was silent. 
He had yawned in the middle of the 
relating of an anecdote which pri- 
marily concerned himself. Pande- 
monium broke loose. Elmer couldn’t 
close his mouth! In the process of 
opening wide, he had accidentally 
pushed his jaw out of its assigned 
position and it refused to snap back. 

There are some things in life that 
are tragically funny, and this was 
just such an instance. As is usu- 
ally the case, a curious group of 
spectators gathered around. 

“Slap his face and see what hap- 
pens!” an excited woman offered. 
Elmer reddened, and made guttural 
sounds, 

“Push, his mouth shut!” someone 
else cried. This experiment was of 
no avail. Elmer groaned. 


“Poor Elmer!” 

“Tsn’t this a shame?” 

“How did it happen?” 

“Call a doctor!” 

The remarks were numerous; 
they came from everyone—except 
Elmer. Some of us were trying des- 
perately not to laugh, for there was 
a twisted moral in the fact that, for 
the first time in his life, Elmer really 
wanted to close his mouth, and 
couldn’t. 

“Here’s the doctor!” 

“Ahughah!” (this from Elmer). 

In rushed a stodgy, little doctor 
crying, “Where’s the patient?” 

Although few of us had succumbed 
to laughter before, the sight of a 
miniature doctor trying to reach 
lanky Elmer’s chin brought all of 
us to our downfall. The crowd 
roared, and Elmer gestured wildly. 

The diagnosis was given as a dis- 
located jaw, and the unhappy suf- 
ferer was ushered to a waiting am- 
bulance. As. he made his way 
through the crowd, even the best 
of us was subdued by the terrifying- 
ly frightened look on his red face. 

Elmer made a dash for the interior 
of the store, holding his hand tightly 
across his mouth, as if he feared it 
might pop open again. Not a 
glimpse of him did we see for the 
rest of the day. The bewildered 
doctor wearily boarded the ambu- 
lance, alone; and the crowd dis- 
persed. 

At work the next day, we waited 
for Elmer to arrive. But the acci- 
dent had accomplished nothing. He 
came in just as ready to talk as be- 
fore—and with a brand new experi- 
ence to tell and retell to us, his 
suffering listeners. Elmer is never 
at a loss for words. 
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STARTING OUT 


Our Bicycle Trip 
“How many more miles to go? 
“Ts this the last hill?” 

No, these questions were not 
thought questions for a course in 
methods, for they arose from an ac- 
tual desire to know. You see, the 
sunny, Sunday afternoon of April 
8th found fifteen of S.T.C.’s most 
outdoor-loving people happily push- 
ing up long, steep hills and grum- 
bling down slopes because they were 
too short. All cyclists were on their 
way to Cedar Lake, Leicester. 

It was a perfect day for a trip, 
and I do mean we enjoyed the hills. 
One member liked them so much 
that when she reached the top of 
extra steep hills, she would turn 
around and ride down again, just so 
she’d be able to push her bike to the 
top again. All. of us envied Gerry 
Guertin’s pep! s 

We arrived at our destination 
quite famished after the trip. Lunch 
over, most of us were quite satisfied 
to move as few muscles as possible 
for the rest of the afternoon, so I 
guess I never will know who sug- 
gested that hike. However, we did 
find that walking was not quite so 
impossible as we first thought it 
would be. Besides, it was delightful 
down by the lake, and the water 
was fine. I suppose I’ll have to add 
no one ventured out past knee-deep 
territory. 

Eventually we ~conjured up 
enough energy to start our homeward 
trip, and we glided back to Worces- 
ter with comparative ease. 


nl 


Le Cercle Francais 

The April meeting of the Cercle 
Francais was held in Monday, the 
ninth. A French play was first on 
the program presented in the Audi- 
torium. Barbara Tomolonius played 
the role of a young widow and Nor- 
bert Bernstein the part of her lover 
in a little play entitled, “Dans 
l’Ascenseur.” 

After the play, elections were held 
in the French room under the direc- 
tion of Mary Foley of the Student 
Council. The following were chosen 
to lead the Cercle next year: Presi- 
dent, Barbara Tomolonius; Vice- 
President, Doris Skrivars; Secretary, 
Eileen Bouvier; Treasurer, Norbert 
Bernstein; Chairman of the Social 
Committee, Verna Kelly, assisted by 
Claire Berthiaume and Lillian 
Plamondon. 

An exhibit of “articles de France” 
followed. In the exhibition were 
china from Limoges and pottery 
from Quimper in Brittany; hand- 
made lace from Brittany; a piece of 
Baccarat glass; a gold-encrusted per- 
fume bottle from Paris, as well as a 
mother-of-pearl atomizer from the 
Rue de la Paix; an old French 
medicine drop bottle; and other sou- 
venirs including bank notes and coins 
from France and Algeria. 

Plans for the final meeting, the 
traditional banquet to be held in 
May, were announced by the Presi- 
dent, after which refreshments were 
served under the direction of Social 
Chairman Frances Sweeney assisted 
by Marie Oster. 


OUR DESTINATION REACHED 


Thank You 


The members of the Acorn Staff 
wish to thank the members of the 
faculty and student body for help- 
ing to make our paper a success. 
We have greatly appreciated your 


contributions. 


We 


has so willingly given us. 


To Heffernan Press we are also in- 
debted. They have done a fine job, 


and our hats are off to them. 
Thanks again to everyone! 


also wish to thank Miss 
O’Donnell for the help and time she 


Trip to Wayside Inn 


On Tuesday afternoon, April 10, 
the Literary Club with their advisor, 
Miss Elizabeth M. Barlow, spon- 
sored a literary pilgrimage to Long- 
fellow’s Wayside Inn, South Sud- 
bury. Miss Grace A. Keegan assisted 
by Miss Jean M. Rupp made the 
necessary arrangements. Over forty 
students from S.T.C. shared the 
pleasure and enrichment this trip 
afforded. 

We began our pilgrimage on our 
own by wandering about the grounds 
of the estate. The freshmen in our 
group were fascinated by the Grist 
Mill with its plunging waterfall and 
slow moving waterwheel, while the 
sophomores found the one-room 
schoolhouse where “Mary went” of 
particular interest. But the pic- 
turesque Martha-Mary Chapel 
charmed us all! 


After taking pictures against the 
scenic background of the estate, we 
entered the Inn. Miss Priscilla 
Staples conducted a tour of the 
‘ground floor. In the room immor- 
talized by Longfellow’s “Tales of a 
Wayside Inn,” Miss Staples, in her 
charming manner, recreated the 
scene of the stories, quoting pro- 
fusely from the poem. 

After the tour, we roamed about 
the second floor where we saw the 
old and new ballrooms, the bedrooms 
where historic personages slept, and, | 
hanging on a wall, one of the origi- 
nal copies of the Declaration of 
Independence. 


We were served a most tasty meal 
in the dining hall, after which we 
reluctantly headed homeward. We 
discovered that ample hospitality 
was still the rule at Longfellow’s 
Wayside Inn. 


We Are Americans 
(Continued from Page 2) 

The Yearbook won the annual 
Columbia citation two years ago. 
The plan for it was original with a 
Chinese boy who had been born in 
China. One day in class the pupils 
were writing stories, and the teacher 
noticed that the lad from China was 
writing Chinese. He later confessed 
he was homesick. The teacher de- 
cided it would be interesting to de- 
velop a series of stories written in 
the native language of the young 
authors. 

The result was the prize-winning 
Yearbook in which the English 
story was written on the page oppo- 
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The Famous New York Trip 

The greatly anticipated New 
York trip is now a dream of the past, 
but it will live forever in our 
memories. 

We left Monday at 10:20 by train 
and arrived at 3:00 at Grand Cen- 
tral Station. For our first night in 
New York we all had delicious steaks 
at Caruso’s Restaurant and attended 
the excellent play, The Late George 
Apley. 

On Tuesday we arose at 10:00 and 
brunched at one of the famous 
Child’s Restaurants. From here we 
went up classy Fifth Avenue to 
Radio City and then to the Music 
Hall. We ended our Tuesday ac- 
tivities with the Ice Show and then 
it was off to bed. 

On Wednesday we followed our 
pre-arranged schedule again and took 
a ferry to see the Statue of Liberty 
and the skyline. This was followed 
by a tour of the Empire State Build- 
ing. Then we went back to the hotel 
to eat, dress, and get off in time to 
see our favorite radio program, Jack 
Carson. 

Thursday, and the alarm went off 
at 8:30 instead of 10:00, for we had 
shopping to do at Macy’s, Gimbel’s 
and Sak’s. Eva bought a beautiful 
Chinese topper done in the well- 
known Macy style. We returned to 
get our bags ready, checked out, and 
then we were in our seats listening 
to the wonderful stage performance 
of “Oklahoma.” 

The train left at 11:30 and all 
were there, bag and baggage for our 
return trip to Worcester. 

Friday morning brought to tired 
feet a well-deserved rest. 


Debating Society 

The Debating Society has com- 
pleted another successful season un- 
der the direction of Miss Margaret 
M. Banigan of the faculty. The Na- 
tional Debate question was selected 
as the topic for discussion. The 
question is: “Resolved: That the 
United States should adopt compul- 
sory arbitration of labor problems.” 

Salem State Teachers College was 
the guest of W.S.T.C. on March 25. 
The judge was Mr. Gerald Anderson. 
On April 3, Rhode Island College 
came to Worcester for another “bat- 
tle of the wits” session which was 
followed by a lively discussion in 
which the audience participated. 
W.S.T.C. was the guest of Holy 
Cross College on April 10. This was 
was followed by a discussion on 


site the same in Lithuanian, Polish, 
Dutch, etc. The little Lithuanian 
boy could not write Lithuanian, but 
his uncle could and did. The story 
in Greek was written by the grand- 
father of the little Greek boy. 

Every bit of the work in the book 
was done by the pupils—even to the 
binding and the cover. 

One of the chief functions of the 
English Department is to teach the 
children how to read the news- 
papers. They are taught how to 
analyze propaganda and prejudice, 
and thus they can prevent both 
from spreading. 


The report cards are very inter- 
esting in that they give no marks 
for subject matter mastered. They 
are intended to show growth on the 
| part of the child in social life, atti- 


April 14, at the Sheraton Hotel, 
given for the Catholic Women’s 
Club. The subject at this time was: 
“Resolved: That the United States 
should adopt compulsory peacetime 
military training.” The Misses Mary 
M. McDonnell and Margaret Bar- 
sam participated in the discussion, 
with Geraldine M. Kane as chair- 
man, 

The club will bring this year’s ac- 
tivities to a close with a trip to 
Boston. 


tudes, 
bility. 

I think it is plain to us all that 
we can be better Americans if we 
try to eliminate prejudice as it is 
being eradicated in the schools of 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Mary REEVES, *46 


appreciations, and adapta- 
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Assembly 
(Continued from Page 1) 
THURSDAY, STUDENTS’ DAY 

The following students partici- 
pated in the programs: 

Barbara Tomolonius spoke on 
“The Liberation of Paris.”” Maureen 
Warner introduced to the college the 
new sound motion-picture machine. 
She was chairman also for a report 
from the W.A.A. of a trip to Bridge- 
water and Hyannis, the following 


students participating: Mary Gag-| 


non and Maureen Cove. 

The Snow Trip was reported by 
the following students: Janet Marsh, 
Virginia McGinn, Virginia Mc- 
Donald, Mary Bryson, Mary Carroll, 
Patricia Hehir, Patricia Doyle, Dor- 
othy T. Smith, Betty Kennedy, and 
Maureen Cove. 

June Scott with Miss Warner pre- 
sented a series of programs on 
“Hosteling,” including a film, and 
two original programs. 

Barbara Nichols and her sister 
sang cowboy songs to guitar accom- 


paniment. 
June Scott, Selections on the 
Violin. 
Katharine Fenton, Writing as a 
Hobby. 


Laura Jacobson, Vocal Solos. 
Eleanor Wentworth, Vocal Solos. 
Louise Temple, Piano Soloist. 
Katherine Govin, Piano Soloist. 
Musical Contest for all under the di- 
rection of the Freshman Class. 

Film: The Movies March on (March 
of Time), introduced by Mary 
McDonnell. 

Film: Sports and Cartoon, intro- 
duced by Margaret Murray. 
The entire Sophomore Class partici- 

pated in a Friday program. The entire 

Senior Class participated in “Cap 

and Gown Day.” Bible Readings, 


preceding the programs, were read) 


by Seniors and Juniors, except on 
group program days. 

The Friday Assemblies (the 
“Jong” assemblies) were as follows: 


Student Programs: Orientation Day,: 


Student Council, Virginia Palmer, 
President; Cap and Gown Day, 
Seniors, Margaret Halley, Presi- 
dent; Sophomore Musical, Cath- 
erine Henigan, President, Marga- 
ret Murray and Doris Skrivars— 
authors and directors; Yale Film, 
Yorktown, announced by Claire 
Berthiaume; Christmas Program, 
under direction of Mr. Healy; 
Pan-American Day, Geography 
Department, Dr. Shaw, directing. 
Alumnae Programs: Miss Marguerite 
Burns (1900), “Hobby: Buttons”; 
Miss Florence Newfield, 42. 
“Working for the Telegram”; 
Mrs. Kenneth Kaneb, 38 (Gene- 
vieve Watkins), Violinist 
Lectures: Mr. William C. Bowen, 
“A Day in Court”; Mrs. John 
Mahoney, “Interracial Tensions’; 
Nancy Burncoat “Famous News- 
paper Women”; Mr. Charles E. 


Shepard, “Your State Legisla- 
ture”; Mrs. Lawrence Sullivan, 
“Treland”; Mr. Russell Mack, 


“Education for All America.” 
Special Programs: Mrs. Charles 
Fitzpatrick, “Arrangement in 
Christmas Decorations, Flowers 
and Greens” (exhibits). Mr. 
Robert Wright, “Parachutes” (ex- 
hibits, lecture and film). Rus- 
sel Mason, “Adventuring With 


Birds” (lecture and kodachrome 
film). Miss Marion Rudkin, “An 
Hour With the New Books,” 
Reading. 

Musical Programs: Mr. Albert Wal- 


ters, Violinist; Musical, Trumpe- | 


teers and Harmonizers, directed 
by Mr. Walters. Program for 
Piano and Organ: Allan Boutwell 
and Mrs, Irene L. Burnham. Or- 
gan Recital’ Mme. Lorette Char- 
ron. 

Other Programs (at irregular hours) : 
Bobbie Simonton: “Work of the 
International Students’ Society.” 
Dr. Krishnalal Shridharani: “In- 
dia.” Yeoman Ist Class Euclide 
Peltier: Kodachrome Movies of 
Australia, Sergeant Leo J. Char- 
bonneau: “Experience in Oran.” 
Lieut. Alfred Barrios: “A Pilot’s 
Day.” Speaker from the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and film, March of 
Time, Red Cross Overseas. Cap- 
tain Buckelew, Cushing Hospital, 
“The Problem of the Returning 
Soldier.” Shirley Albert: USO 
Camp Shows: “With the Army ip 

Italy.” 


Research - - ? 


AH-CHEW! First that walk in 
the rain and now the sacred dust of 
years irritated my scholastic nostrils. 
Judging by the grim covers, the His- 


| tory books on the back shelf had! 
rested undisturbed for several gen-| 


erations. So they would be yet, but 
our professor would insist on a term 
paper in History. With due apology 
to any literary ghost I might have 
awakened from its historic slumbers, 
I piled the grimy tomes in my arms 
and walked once more into the light 
of day. 

To be more exact I braved the 
astonished stares of a group of high 
school students gathered for their 
library period. With a haste I hoped 
was collegiate and dignified, I scur- 
ried for the corner table. But who 
can be dignified with dust up her 
nose and a pile of seven weighty 
books slipping out from under her 
arm? 

The high school delegation was 
not impressed. The librarian was. 
She smiled primly in my direction 
and announced in a voice as stiffly 
correct as her white-collared black 
dress: “We have a guest today who 
wants to do some work. You must 
be on your best behavior, children, 
and show her what quiet students 
you all can be.” 

I heroically ignored the snickers 
and opened the first dusty book. But 
no sooner had I found the right 
page, than a Quiotic freshman with 
six feet of growth and a squeaky 
voice bowed low in front of me with, 
“Have a dust cloth on me.” 

With a flourish that all but upset 
my precarious poise, he whisked the 
hankie under my still twitching nose. 
The offended librarian indignantly 
ordered him out—amid the giggles 
of the delighted audience. I returned 
to my first page, pretending not to 
see the joyous wink with which the 
departing freshman favored me. 

A sort of whispering silence fell 
upon my historical research. The 
dust had settled and I got so far as 
to uncap my pen and arrange my 
note cards in even rows all over my 


table, when my elbow was gently 
joggled by the personage who is 
clerk of the ration board, library 
trustee, town news reporter, and 
what have you. With great surprise 
she inquired, “Why, when did you 
get home? What college are you 
going to? Oh, pardon me, I didn’t 
realize you were studying.” 

All in one breath she breezed off 
again to add my homecoming to the 
vital bit of news for the day. Study- 
ing indeed! She probably thought 
all those dusty volumes were sur- 
rounding me just for the atmosphere. 
COLLEGE STUDENT HOME ON 
VACATION BURIES HERSFLF 
IN LOCAL LIBRARY. It’s a good 
thing the Gazette edits the work of 
its reporters. 

The clock behind the last stack 
crept around to two. A new group of 
high schoolers came to stare at the 
freak at the corner table. Unfortu- 
nately, I. knew some of them. The 
sympathetic librarian’s _ flutterings 
did not keep one of my friends from 
announcing in a loud voice: “Stop 
kidding us. You didn’t really intend 
| to do any studying in here at all.” 
| I sweetly smiled at the pile of 
books and said, “Of course not. I 
only walked a mile in the rain to get 
my daily exercise lugging these his- 
toric tomes around. It’s a special 
| trick we learn at college.” . 

To prove it, I promptly collected 
the whole dusty group and returned 
it to the solitude of the back shelf 
once again. With four besmudged 
note cards, plus matching face, I 
departed into the rain, musing, “Oh 
well, vacations weren’t meant to do 
term papers in anyway.” 


Newman Club 

The Newman Club concludes this 
season with a Communion breakfast 
on Sunday, April 29. A long estab- 
lished precedent, this final devotional 
service is always eagerly awaited 
and is long remembered by club 
members, 

The reception this year is to be held 


at Putnam & Thurston’s Restaurant 
with Rey. Fr. William L. Lucey, S.J., 
of Holy Cross College as speaker. 
His topic is “The San Francisco 
Conference.” Members of the club 
who are in charge of arrangements 
are: Margaret Halley, general 
chairman; Virginia Palmer, chair- 
man of entertainment committee; 
Barbara Tomolonius, favors; Kath- 
erine Hennigan, tickets; Eva Frazier, 
tables. Jeanne Gagnon will enter- 
tain with songs at the reception. 


I. R. C. 

The International Relations Club 
has climaxed another year of varied 
activities. This year, as in the past, 
the members of the club have par- 
ticipated in round table discussions 
of pertinent international problems, 
given book reviews, and have con- 
tributed many fine books to’ our 
library. We express our sincere 
thanks at this time. 

The I.R.C. has been invited to the 
home of their’ faculty advisor, Dr. 
Winslow, for the last meeting of the 
year. Officers for the coming year 
are: Sylvia Adams, President; Fran- 
ces Katunas, Vice-President; Angela 
Perry, Secretary; and Phyllis Bou- 
cher, Treasurer, tas are members of 
the class of *47. 
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Diary of Drusilla 

Monday: Come to school after 
mad whirl of week-end, sans physics 
problem. Attempt to compensate 
for lack during chapel while presi- 
dent is sharing interesting book with 
us. Warned by feminine intuition, 
look up straight into glare of college 
head directed at hapless little self. 
Try to disappear behind head of girl 
in front with complete lack of suc- 
cess. Freshmen, please don’t copy. 

Tuesday: Start climb to library 
with intentions of finishing history 
readings. Pause on landing to gaze 
out of window. Am overcome by 
beauty of scenery and hasten out of 
doors to enjoy balmy weather. Be- 
lieve first hand information of nature 
to be important part of education, 
especially in spring. History pro- 
fessor, please agree. 

Wednesday: Am finally forced by 
pressure of circumstances to give 
speech in course of same name. 
Manage to stutter and gulp for ap- 
parent two hours to accompaniment 
of knocking knees. Pronounce “noo” 
new twenty times, hurry through 
part of pre-arranged conclusion, 
glance at clock to find but ten min- 
utes, then retreat to comparative 
safety of seat, breathless and weak. 
Oh to be a happy, care-free alumna, 
without trials and tribulations of a 
typical sophomore! 

Thursday: While playing  soft- 
ball, decide to give all for team and 
slide into third to detriment of 
newly washed gym suit, morale, and 
whatever trace of glamour possessed 
by yours truly. Try to maintain 
dignity in spite of hedraggled condi- 
tion of self, but finally disrupt entire 
game by hitting friend with pillow 
used as base. Finally go home in an- 
ticipation of aching muscles and ex- 
tremely lame Drusilla. 

Friday: “Experience is a hard 
teacher,” but in Drusie’s case not a 
very efficient one. Hmm, must be 
something wrong with methods. 
Despite _conscience-smiting experi- 
ence of Monday, misbehave again in 
assembly. Best I give up hopes of 
becoming paragon of virtue common- 
ly known as teacher, it being physi- 
cally and mentally impossible for 
such a rogue to set shining example 
to students. Perhaps miracles can 
be wrought in two years. Entertain 
self in said assembly by playing 
tunes upon hair pulled from scalp of 
friend. Am later questioned as to 
cause of disturbance in row. Quick 
like a mouse Drusie responds, “was 
testing speed of sound as-off-the- 
record-physics experiment!’ Arrive 
home to find letter from Hubert who 
is coming home—with friend. Vaca- 
tion holds interesting possibilities! 


- League of Nations 


Consternation reigned on the after- 
noon of March 17, when the com- 
mittee engaged in decorating for the 
freshman dance discovered that the 
supply of Scotch tape was rapidly 
running out! The day was saved 
when Rose K., with her usual good 
nature, volunteered to go downtown 
for more. 

As she rode along, she broke into 
an irrepressible giggle. 

“Tf this isn’t funny,” she chuckled, 
“a mad Russian going downtown 
for Scotch tape for an Irish dance!”’| 


Spring and I 


Oh, I’m lazy in the springtime 

And confinement makes me blue; 
What with studies and my classes, 
I have much, too much to do. 


I am longing for the sunshine, 
Lessons have no lure for me; 
I would postpone education, 
For a while I would be free. 


Spring is only for a season, 

And I feel the call to roam, 

Wander by the brook and woodlands, 
Make the great outdoors my home. 


Signs of spring are all about me, 
Girls decked out in dresses new, 
Preening, primping, trying hair-do’s 
Tell me, don’t you do this too? 


So, weary teachers, please be patient, 
Soon this mood will pass away; 
Then our thoughts will turn to 
schoolwork, 
And our dreams will fade away. 
Mary E. Murpny, ’48 


Alumni Echoes 
(Continued from Page 1) 

Virginia M. Burke, ’38, is now 
on the faculty of Walpole High 
School. 

Louise McClintock Brunzell, ’38, 
now teaches history at Northboro 
High School. 

Anita Samuelson Nordstrom, ’38, 


is on the faculty of Shrewsbury High | 


School. 

Constance M. Callahan, ’38, is a 
recreational worker with the Red 
Cross in New Guinea. 


ber of a U.S.O. entertainment troupe, 


she had many interesting experi-- 


ences. 

Lt. and Mrs. Joseph Tracy (Ruth 
Brennan, ’42) are receiving con- 
gratulations on the birth of a 
daughter. 

Ann Brown, ’42, was married De- 
cember 18 to Eugene F, Spellman, 
N.S.N.R. 

Betty Koss, ’42, became Mrs. Al- 
fred Kriznowek in February. 

Mary O'Neil, °42, became the 
bride of Lt. Lee F. Bartlett, Jrjoa0 
December. 

Congratulations and best wishes! 

Mrs. Kenneth Kaneb (Genevieve 
Watkins, ’38) delighted 'S.T.C. stu- 
dents with a group of violin selec- 
tions at a resent assembly. 

Eleanor DeMille, ’43, has recent- 
ly been appointed instructor of 
geology and geography at Mt, Hol- 
yoke College for 1945-1946, She 
has been an assistant in the depart- 
ment this year. Congratulations! 

Mrs. Arthur E. Lindroos (Helen 
Nieminen, ’44) is now teaching in 
California. 

Jean L. Campbell, ’43, a licensed 
pilot, has joined the Women’s Ma- 
rine Corps. 


THANKS 


The staff extends its thanks to the 
following typists who so generously 
gave their time for this issue of the 
Acorn: 

Kay Fenton 
Pat HrHir 
Rose KaLetsxkt 
Mary Lou Lenx 


